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About Etc Magazine 


Etc magazine is an award-winning student 
publication. It is written, edited, photo- 
graphed, illustrated, designed, produced 
and distributed by students enrolled in the 
journalism program at City College of San 
Francisco. 


The magazine is devoted to fair and objec- 
tive reporting. We cover the important 
issues facing the college, its students, 
faculty, staff, administration and the 
surrounding community. Any opinions 
expressed in the publication represent the 
views of the students who authored them. 
Etc does not purport to represent the 
views of the school’s administration. The 
magazine is published whenever Journalism 
29, Magazine Editing & Production, is 
offered. 
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EDITOR S NOTE 


This 51st edition of Etc magazine was proudly created by a small crew of dedicated stu- 
dents. The size of our team was in part due to several “ghost students” who had taken up 
seats in our class that they did not fill. This particular type of fraud, which is often also 
identity theft, is now a national phenomenon that has been hitting community colleges 
especially hard and has not spared our own precious institution. 


Nevertheless the class’s living-and-well designers, photographers and writers had just 
the right balance of skills necessary for the job, and all eagerly picked up any slack that 
there may have been in the creation of this fall 2023 edition of the magazine. Our small 
size also allowed us to develop an intimacy in our collaboration that I think would not 
have been possible with a larger group, and which we hope you enjoy as much as we have. 


The team was led by our knowledgeable and indispensable instructor Ms. Molly Oleson, 
and aided by Mr. Alexander Mullany, who shared several of the students in his feature 
writing class for collaboration with this publication. The design of this issue would not 
have been possible without the skills and commitment of Ms. Cindy Chan, Ms. Linda Liu 
and Mr. Sebastien Thugnet, who comprise another intimate team that was invaluable to 
this edition. Thank you to all. 


Our cover story “Journalistic Journey,” by Elena Chiaruttini, pays homage to 
Department Chair Mr. Juan Gonzales, who you will learn has been the beating heart of 
the journalism program at City College for the last 38 years, and who will be retiring in 
2024. 

The other stories you will read are explorations and investigations into the goings-on 
at our school and in our neighborhood communities. We hope that you may learn, find 
entertainment and gain access to new perspectives through the work that we have done 
here. 


Jaxen Werne, Staff Editor/ Writer 


"Women of the Resistance" by Lucia Ippolito in Balmy Alley depicts women activists including local activist Judy Brady, whose 
passing inspired the mural. (Elena Chiaruttini) 


Preserving Aztec Gods 
The Stories Behind the Mission’s Murals 


By Jaxen Werne 


he tour group works its way down 

24th Street, passing through alleyways 
filled with gods, creation stories and scenes 
of San Francisco before industrial devel- 
opment. Almost every garage door in this 
part of the Mission District has an intricate 
and colorful work of art on it, each with 
the style and story of a different artist. 

Patricia Rose, a member of the Precita Eyes 
Muralists Association for 43 years, guides a 
small family from nearby Cole Valley through 
the streets. She wears a denim jacket cov- 
ered in the same flowers seen in one of the 
murals that they pass by, both of which she 
has painted. 

Precita Eyes has been organizing, creating 
and restoring the Mission's murals since 1977, 
as well as providing tours for those who want 
to better understand the neighborhood's street 
art. Many of the murals’ themes and stories 
may be mysterious to passersby, but Precita 


Eyes helps to spread awareness of these visual 
stories told by the many different cultures rep- 
resented by Mission residents. 

“You can see ‘Village of Yelamu’ written here, 
which is the native name for San Francisco,’ 
Rose says, pointing to a mural on Lucky Street 
of a Native American man canoeing through 
the neon green waves of San Francisco Bay. 

“The person in the mural is riding a boat made 
of the Tule reeds that grow here. Boats were 
built that way for a long time, but the last few 
generations had lost that knowledge. 

“They hadnt made any Tule boats and 
werent even sure if they still had the memory 
of how to do it because it was an oral teach- 
ing, but a few years ago they built one for the 
annual sail out to Alcatraz for Indigenous 
People’s day,’ Rose continues. “They had re-es- 
tablished the elders’ teaching and preserved 
this ancient knowledge?” 

The tourists walk further down the street, 


stopping before each of the garage doors like 
they are wandering through an art gallery, 
noting details and themes as Rose points them 
out. Some murals explore different aspects of 
gentrification in the Mission, others convey 
the experience of immigrants leaving their 
homeland and coming to California, and 
some contain stories of indigenous people. 

The murals aren't there simply for the pur- 
pose of looking pretty; they are a powerful 
medium of communication and expression 
for Mission District residents. 

“These are the stories of our community, and 
this community has historically used murals 
as a way of speaking about all kinds of things— 
cultural heritage, problems that we need to get 
together to solve ... ? Rose says. 

Muralism has a long history in Latin 
America, from the Mayan religious fres- 
cos dating back to 100 A.D., to the Mexican 
muralist movement of the 1920s, to the 
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"La Llorona's Sacred Waters' 


(Jaxen Werne) 
Chicano movement of the 1960s onward in 
the US., which developed out of the same 
social-political struggles that Cesar Chavez 
and the United Farm Workers were fighting. 
This long legacy is kept very much alive in the 
Mission District, which, Rose points out, has 
the highest concentration of murals in the 
country, and contains around 600 of the 1,000 
murals in San Francisco. 

Something especially striking about the 
murals of the Mission compared to those 
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' by Juana Alicia on Treat Street and 24th street features the Aztec goddess of water, Chalchiuhtlicue, standing on the left. 


found in other neighborhoods in San 
Francisco is the sheer volume of ancient 
Mesoamerican stories, symbols and gods 
detailed within them. The Aztec god of 

the dead and king of the underworld, 
Mictlantecutli, is intricately painted on the side 
door of La Reyna bakery on 24th Street. The 
mural “Leyendo Azteca" on 24th and Harrison 
streets illustrates how the lovers Popocatepetl 
and Iztaccihuatl were transformed into moun- 
tains. There are representations of the Sun 


Stone, depictions of ancient Aztec ceremonies, 
symbols from pre-Olmec religions, and glyphs 
representing the days of the year from the 
Aztec calendar. Often these ancient deities and 
symbols are painted in the context of current 
events. 

On 24th Street and York is a painting of the 
Aztec goddess of water, Chalchiuhtlicue, who 
is shown watching over some of the modern 
global struggles that fit under her domain: the 
femicides in Juarez Mexico, women protesting 


over water rights in India and Bolivia, and 
women and children crossing the deserts at 
the U.S.-Mexico border without enough water. 
On Valencia Street between 24th and 25th 
streets there is a pink and orange mural that 
spans the full width of an apartment building 
and consists of various scattered plants and 
objects. There are cacti, leaves of various native 
plants, flowers, a flint knife, dominoes, a 
broken bone, cut hair, and a bag of water. The 
piece is titled “Xochipahtli’; by Mission artist 


Adrianna “Boo” Sorondo. 

“Xochipahtli is the Nahua name (the lan- 
guage of the Aztecs) for ‘flower medicine —a 
type of Mesoamerican herbalism; Sorondo 
says. The artist says that she is a student of 
Xochipahtli, which for her is a type of spiritual 
ethno-botany. A mentor shows her how to 
heal different things with indigenous plants 
and natural medicine. 

“I wanted to do murals in the style and 
colors of Indigenous People, to lay claim in 


a space where indigenous history is being 
erased—before through colonization, and 
now through gentrification, Sorondo says. “I 
put in a stylized cactus, which is the ancient 
symbol of Tenochtitlan, the homeland of the 
Aztecs. The red flowers are for missing and 
murdered indigenous women. The flint knife 
is called Tecpat in Nahua and is a symbol that 
represents cutting through the flesh and bone 
to get to the truth. I paint these things because 
I think it is important to pay respect to the 
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The Mural of Mictlantecuhtli holding a Mexican pastry 
and marigold is painted on the side door of La Reyna bakery. 


(Jaxen Werne) 


people that are buried here? 

The works of art in the Mission transform 
with different problems, global and local events, 
and changes in the neighborhood itself. Many 
of the Aztec pieces were made more than 20 
years ago, back when the Mission District was 
predominantly Mexican. There is still a large 
Mexican population in the neighborhood, but 
there are a lot more immigrants from Central 
America and other parts of Mexico than before, 
Rose mentions. This is reflected in the Mission's 
artwork, which has a changing cultural context. 
One of the tasks that the Precita Eyes Muralists 
Association has taken up is the preservation of 
these older murals, some going back to the ’7os, 
so that visitors see not just current artworks, 
but a modern history of the Mission District 
through muralism. 

Wrapping around the corner of 24th Street 
and Balmy Alley is a mural called “The Five 
Sacred Colors of Corn,’ which the founder of 
Precita Eyes, Susan Cervantes, co-created in 
the 90s with Mia Gonzales. The mural has 
five panes of different colors divided by corn 
stalks—yellow, orange, red, green and blue. 

“The mural is a story about the five sacred 
colors of corn which are sacred to the Huichol 
People; Cervantes says, leaning up against the 
counter of the Precita Eyes Mural Arts Center 
on 24th and Harrison streets. “The Huichol 
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are an indigenous group of people that live in 
Northern Mexico and still practice their culture 
and religion there. They've been doing that for 
over 400, 500 years. The mural was inspired by 
their yarn paintings. 

“You can see the four-directional universe 
on the corner. You see the Earth Mother on 
the far left in the front, with the hummingbird 
on her skirt. The Huichol were really close to 
nature; continues Cervantes, looking out the 
front window as she recalls from memory the 
complex mural that she developed more than 
30 years ago. “There are snakes, dogs. You have 
grandfather fire (Tatewari) represented. You 
have Tayaupa the sun. You have the door to the 
soul. There's the mother giving birth with the 
help of the father. This mother and the earth 
mother in the front are sort of the same person. 
‘The five colors give the environment and the 
nature in which those things revolve” 

Precita Eyes organizes murals like “The Five 
Sacred Colors of Corn” with members of the 
community who paint and often design the 
murals themselves. Precita Eyes has worked on 
hundreds of murals in the neighborhood and 
greatly facilitated the culture of muralism in 
this way. 

“Its a reflection of the ancestors, of the land 
and of where the people come from,” Cervantes 
says, explaining why there are so many 


NT 


“Xochipahtli” by Mission artist Adrianna “Boo” Sorondo spans the 
full width of an apartment building on valencia and 24th street. 


indigenous religious stories included in the 
Missions murals. “It all connects to everyone 
that comes from everywhere. We all have very 
similar universal experiences. You can see your- 
self in a lot of the imagery around the earth, the 
elements, the nature, the animals, the light, the 
sun, the Earth, the moon. Those are elements 
that we all share. You can see that reflected in 
this symbolism. The rain, the growth of flow- 
ers, life and death—all of those things are part 
of everyone’ experience, not just the Latino 
experience.” 

The murals of the Mission serve almost as 
the demarcation of the neighborhood itself; the 
density and style of the art provide an almost 
immediate shift in ones sense of the space. 
Even if a passerby doesn’t know exactly what 
the stories are telling or what the glyphs mean, 
walking past a concrete wall painted over with 
pre-industrial scenery of plants and animals 
indigenous to San Francisco can provide a dif- 
ferent perspective. 

“You can compare the murals to something 
like an oral history tradition that is maintained 
over many generations,’ Rose says. “In this 
community, our tradition is the walls. Just keep- 
ing those stories open and fresh, so that they’re 
not ancient stories. They are, but they resonate 
with us in the present too, because they still 
have tremendous meaning for us? 


A CALCULATED REMEDY 


AB 1705. Ended High School-Level Math at Community Colleges. 


How Are Students Faring? 


By Jakob Hofso 


On the northwestern corner of the City College Ocean 
Campus, in a thicket of squat brown bungalows called Judson 
Village, a shy freshman in a gray hoodie sits in the corner of 
the math lab, staring anxiously at his statistics homework. A 
business major, Usman Ali needs statistics to transfer to a 
four-year school, but he has never liked math. 


“I got C’s and D’s in high school,” he says bashfully. “I never 
went to class that much.” Now he’s in the math lab to get help 
with college statistics. 

If he had started college several years ago, Ali would have 
been enrolled in a remedial course to relearn high school 
material like algebra and geometry. Such a course would not 
have earned him credit towards a four-year degree, but it 
might have built up his math skills for future credit-earning 
coursework. He’s taking statistics instead of a high school- 
level course because of California Assembly Bill 1705, a 2022 
law that banned, with some small exceptions, remedial math 
and English at community colleges. 

The law’s supporters think that students like Ali are more 
likely to transfer to four-year colleges and graduate if they 
start in transfer-level courses rather than remedial classes. 
AB 1705's detractors say that the law takes a one-size-fits-all 
approach and leaves struggling students behind. 

“Passing AB 1705 in 2022 was crucial for California’s com- 
munity colleges to ensure that every student enrolled was on 
a path to more quickly succeed and achieve their educational 
goals,” says a representative of State Assemblymember Jacqui 
Irwin (D-42), who sponsored AB 1705. 

Math lab coordinator Charles Hutchins is less sanguine 
about the end of remedial classes. At the lab, Hutchins and his 
band of student-tutors help students with introductory math 
classes Monday through Friday on a drop-in basis, so he sees 
struggling math students daily. 

“This law changed the way math is taught,” Hutchins says. “It 
wiped out the remedial curriculum from our basic math class 
all the way through intermediate algebra.” 


Both supporters and critics of AB 1705 agree that students 
who struggled with math in the past may also struggle in 
transfer-level courses. To help them adjust, students with low 
high school GPAs and those who just want extra support take 
a co-requisite support class—an extra two or three hours per 


week of math with a dedicated teacher’s assistant. Unlike a 
remedial class, this co-requisite class focuses on material that 
is specific to the main class and doesn’t center on pre-college 
math skills like elementary algebra and geometry. This means 
that Ali takes seven hours of statistics every week. 

As a teacher’s assistant for a support class, Hutchins saw 
value in the old remedial courses. 

“These courses got students ready for the transfer-level 
course,” Hutchins says, noting that the transfer-level courses 
can be challenging, especially for older students. “If you're five 
years from high school, you're nine years removed from fresh- 
man year of algebra, and you're going to jump into a pre-calcu- 
lus class. That’s a big ask.” 


“This law changed the way math is 
taught. It wiped out the remedial 
curriculum from our basic math class all 
the way through intermediate algebra.” 
—Charles Hutchins 


Danica Hobza, who is in the math lab trying to simplify a 
quadratic equation, is one of those students. 

“I forgot a lot of this,” she admits. The last math class she took 
was in high school, 18 years ago. But she’s driven to pursue a 
second degree in public policy, so she found remedial math 
elsewhere. “I took a remedial algebra course online before 
starting this to make sure that I was prepared,” Hobza says. 
That course covered beginning and intermediate algebra— 
what used to be taught in City College’s remedial courses. 


Faculty groups, including the Faculty Association of 
California Community Colleges (FACCC) and the American 
Federation of Teachers 2121, which represents City College 
instructors, opposed AB 1705. Wendy Brill-Wynkoop, the pres- 
ident of FACCC, thinks remedial courses can help students 
who start out behind. 

“Students come in at all different levels, and there’s only so 
much information a brain can take in at one time,” she says. 


While the faculty groups lost the fight over AB 1705, their 
opposition changed the bill as it was being written. 


“Assm. Irwin amended the bill several times during the legis- 
lative process to try to address concerns raised by faculty 
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Illustration by Eduardo Morales 


groups, including delaying implementation for students in 
STEM pathways and clarifying that colleges could require 
certain students to enroll in a co-requisite course to provide 
additional support,” says a representative for Assm. Irwin. 

However, Brill-Wynkoop thinks that co-requisites aren’t 
always a good substitute for remedial courses. 

“[A] co-requisite is like building the plane as it’s taking off,” 
she says. “A standalone remedial class allows students to brush 
up on what they need to practice.” 


But Marisol Cuellar Mejia, a research fellow at the Public 
Policy Institute of California, disagrees. 

“Co-requisites give the opportunity to have more just-in-time 
remediation and better align the content of the remediation 
to the content of what the students are learning in the trans- 
fer-level course,” she says. She cites the high attrition rates of 
remedial coursework. “A student could have to take pre-alge- 
bra, elementary algebra and intermediate algebra to get finally 
to college algebra. In each one of those points there was a 
chance of the student saying, ‘I don’t want to continue; I'll just 
leave community college.” 

Cuellar Mejia’s arguments convinced policymakers: Five 
research reports on which she was an author, including “New 
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Era of Student Access at California’s Community College” and 
“Preparing Students for Success in California’s Colleges”, were 
cited in the California Assembly’s policy analysis of AB 1705. 
A representative of Assm. Irwin referenced the 2021 “New Era” 
report in an email, saying, “Data consistently demonstrates 
that enrolling students directly into transfer-level math and 
English courses increases their likelihood to complete their 
degree or certificate.” 

And while it’s too early to evaluate the impact of the law, the 
data shows that 2017’s AB 705, a precursor to AB 1705, short- 
ened the time students spend in math. Before AB 705, only 27% 
of students in the California community college system com- 
pleted a transfer-level math course within one year of enrolling 
in any math course (including remedial courses). Last year, 
when most students started at transfer level, that figure was 
54%. 

While data shows that AB 705 resulted in more students 
enrolling in transfer-level courses, more students also failed. 


“[A] co-requisite is like building the 
plane as it’s taking off. A standalone 
remedial class allows students to brush 
up on what they need to practice.” 
— Wendy Brill-Wyynkoop 


Between 2016-17 and 2021-22, the number of students enrolled 
in transfer-level math increased by 111%, but the passing rate 
within one year fell from 72% to 62%. If the passing rate of the 
original cohort remained the same, the cohort of new students 
that enrolled in transfer-level courses because of AB 705 passed 
at a rate of just 54%. 


Back in the math lab, Ali is trying to add to that 54%. For Ali 
and his peers now placed in transfer-level courses, the lab, the 
Student Tutoring and Resource Center (STAR), support classes 
and outside tutoring are more important than ever. 


“I wanted to drop the class last week,” Ali admits. But getting 
help at the lab changed his mind, so he’s sticking with it. “T 
think I get it now,” he says. “It’s hard. But if you just go to class, 
everything will start to click.” 


Race plays an important role in the debate over 
remedial education. Before the implementation 
of AB7os, 87% of Black and Latino students in 
California community colleges were enrolled in 
remedial classes, compared to 73% of white and 
70% of Asian students, according to the Public 
Policy Institute of California. For groups that 
supported AB1705, this is evidence that students 
of color are being held back, while groups that 
opposed the law see remedial classes as a key tool 
for equity that many students need. 


Stargazing 


Across 
Cultures 


A Night at City College’s Planetarium 


The outer dome of City College’s planetarium is composed of aged brass. (Caitlin Hall) 


By Caitlin Hall 
O n the roof of City College of San Francisco's Science Hall, a 
group of 15 students huddles around a tripod telescope outside 
the planetarium. It’s cold and the September 20 night sky is ob- 
scured by the usual fog mixed with wildfire smoke, but clear patches 
occasionally allow for glimpses of the waxing moon. A skilled 
student is stationed at the telescope, adjusting the field of view about 
every 10 seconds to account for the speed of the moon’s orbit. 

Mischa Tran, 22, is a student volunteer with thick, round glasses 
and a leather trench coat. 

“I want to share my love of the cosmos with others because I find 
it absolutely infectious,’ Tran says while ushering attendees into 
the planetarium and out of the Ingleside chill. “Ever since I first 
laid eyes on the City College planetarium, I’ve become absolutely 
charmed.” 

One of the most striking features at City College, the planetar- 
ium is on the tallest building’s top floor on the main campus’s City 
College Hill. Science Hall was constructed as part of the New Deal 
and opened in 1940. The outer dome of the planetarium is made of 
aged brass. It used to house a large telescope, the base of which still 
extends downward through the building and into the bedrock. It’s a 
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shiny, metal column that unaware students tape flyers to. The inside 
of the planetarium was state-of-the-art when it was built 50 years 
ago. The walls are painted ’7os orange, the projector’s control panel 
is made of fake wood and the shelves that circle the room are lined 
with decades of defunct projectors. The facilities may be old but the 
astronomical research is up-to-date. 


“| want to share my love of the cosmos 
with others because | find it absolutely 
infectious.” —Mischa Tran 


Tonight's advertised draw is the green Nishimura comet that’s 
visible once every 400 years, but the poor visibility means that 
attendees will have to wait until 2423 for their next chance to see it. 
Perhaps that’s part of the joy of a planetarium—the projector works 
regardless of the real sky’s visibility. The college's astronomy depart- 
ment has hosted star parties and other outreach events in the plan- 
etarium for decades. For about 10 years, Dr. Claia Bryja, a faculty 


astronomer with purple-rimmed glasses, has supervised the events 
that resumed last semester after a three-year, pandemic hiatus. 

“Astronomy has the power to unite, just like it did with the moon 
landings in 1969,” says volunteer Raymond Solis, a nursing student 
who got involved in the star parties after taking an astronomy 
course for a general education credit last year. “What makes it all 
worth it is seeing the look of curiosity and excitement on the faces 
of all those we reach in our star parties.” 


These events give students the opportunity to narrate an astron- 
omy show, describing the constellations projected on the domed 
ceilings. The attentive audience is made up of students, along with 
community members unaffiliated with City College who just want 
to learn. The goal of the astronomy department's student outreach 
program is to make astronomy accessible and fun. Guided by Bryja, 
the team usually picks one night a month during the regular school 
year to host an event when notable astronomical bodies will be 
visible. 

Student volunteer Danilo Delgado narrates his first show over a 
dreamy playlist that includes Frédéric Chopin and Claude Debussy 
piano pieces. He guides viewers through the stars as they appear in 
the winter sky in the Northern Hemisphere. In keeping with the 


Cindy Su, wearing special filter glasses provided by the astronomy department, 
watches the solar eclipse on Oct. 14, 2023 in front of the Multi-Use Building 
at City College's Ocean Campus. (Fran Smith) 


A planetarium projector, inside 
the dome on the top floor of 
Science Hall, is among astronomy 
equipment that has been in use 
since the 1940s. 


(Caitlin Hall) 


winter theme, the audience sips hot cocoa and tea. 


Delgado describes a cluster of stars that Western scientists call 
the Pleiades, which is known as Subaru in Japanese. Similarly, the 
constellation that the Ancient Greeks named Scorpius is called 
Manaiakalani, or Maui’s Hook, in Polynesian traditions. 


While Western science dominated the narrative of space explo- 
ration, City College represents diverse backgrounds and perspec- 


“Astronomy has the power to unite, just 
like it did with the moon landings in 
1969." —Raymond Solis 


tives. The study of the stars precedes modern scientific approaches, 
blending science with culture and history. At these gatherings, 
attendees explore the various terms used by different cultures to 
describe astronomical features. 


Bryja likens constellations to a Rorschach test, an assessment 
where a person projects meaning onto abstract shapes. 

“The patterns seen in exactly the same stars can depend on the 
cultural heritage of the person looking or even just their personality,’ 
Bryja says. 

Beyond stories, the celestial knowledge of different cultures 
serves as a historical record of the shifting positions of planetary 
bodies. Over time, the timing and appearance of stars relative to 
Earth shift due to our planet’s slight wobble in orbit around the sun. 
Currently, Polaris serves as the North Star due to its relatively fixed 
position in the sky, but in ancient Egypt, a different star, Thuban, 
known as the “large snake,” aided navigation. In approximately 
12,000 years, the North Star will shift once again, this time to the 
bright star Vega. Such monumental timescales might be existentially 
overwhelming, but for astronomers, they’re part of daily contempla- 
tion. 

“When I realized how vast the universe is, many of my problems 
seemed smaller,’ Tran reflects. “It makes you question, “Why do I 
exist?’ My answer is, ‘Why not? There's an entire life to explore all 
around you.” 
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Journalism Department Chair and founder of El Tecolote Juan Gonzales has worked for City College since 1985. 


Journalistic Journey 
Juan Gonzales Reflects on His 53-Year Career 


By Elena Chiaruttini 
Photography by Don Collier 


Juan Gonzales sits at a classroom desk at City College of San 
Francisco’s Ocean Campus, long before his lecture on news writ- 
ing begins. As students file in, he distractedly mumbles “Good 
morning” in his distinct hoarse voice. Meticulously organizing his 
papers, he doesn’t make eye contact. But don’t let the first impres- 
sion deceive you. Gonzales cares. 

“If you have any questions, call me on my cell phone, and I mean 
it. You're my salary,” Gonzales is used to saying with a laugh. 
“Being available for you is the least I can do.” 

After more than 35 years at CCSF, Juan Gonzales, department 
chair of the journalism program and mentor to countless students, 
in and out of the classroom, is retiring; next year will be his last. 

Community college has been a constant throughout Gonzales’s 
life: first, when he started his journalism major at Stockton’s San 
Joaquin Delta College, due to an oversight of his high school coun- 
selor, who didn’t understand that he wanted to attend a university. 


And then again in 1985, when he was asked to take on his current 
role at CCSF. Today, Gonzales doesn’t regret either of those choic- 
es. But these are stories that we'll dig into later. 

“He is the heart and soul of the department,” says Jessica Lifland, 
who has taught photojournalism at CCSF since 2005. “I’ve always 
felt trusted working here; he gives me the liberty of being who I 
am. It’s hard to imagine the department without him. 

Gonzales, 75, was born in Stockton to working-class parents who 
always encouraged him to pursue his interests and keep studying. 

“I never really thought about being a journalist as a kid, but I knew 
at an early age I had an appreciation for writing,” Gonzales says. 

He recalls the summer his parents gifted him with a little 


"He is the heart and soul of the 
department.’ —Jessica Lifland 
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journalist toy kit that could print the front page of newspapers. 
Gonzales vividly remembers his very first publication that he cre- 
ated with it, which he named Lafayette Times, after the street that 
he was living on. 

Throughout his high school years and beyond, Gonzales strug- 
gled to visualize himself following the path of becoming a jour- 
nalist, due to the uncertainty and challenges associated with the 
field. And yet he was always involved as the editor of his school’s 
newspaper. 

Enrolled in college preparatory classes at Franklin High School, 
Gonzales wanted to attend a university after graduating. But his 


Mission District. 

“I started noticing the Mission District was underrepresent- 
ed in the local press, and the few times that it was covered, it was 
often portrayed negatively,” Gonzales says. He aimed to change 
that by asking to cover news feature stories from the Mission for 
The Phoenix, his university’s publication. Gonzalese received good 
feedback from his advisor and readers. 


“I was covering the students’ strike at the time,” he says, refer- 
ring to the massive 1968 protest that lasted months on campus, 
during which students objected to the lack of ethnic studies classes 
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Juan Gonzales oversees a production meeting of The Guardsman, City College’s student newspaper. 


high school counselor not only discouraged him from pursuing 
a career in journalism, but underestimated him to the point of 
assuming that he wasn’t university material. 


offered, and low enrollment of people of color. Gonzales supported 
the cause, while the staff of The Phoenix was divided on the issues. 
“A striker asked me about my career,” Gonzales says. “I was 


“Some prejudice from 
his part,” says Gonzales, 
who remembers it as the 
first resounding episode of 
unfairness towards him 
as a Latino. 


“| started noticing the Mission 
in the local press, and the few times that it was covered, it 
was often portrayed negatively.’ 


District was underrepresented 


Juan Gonzales 


When Gonzales realized that he was the only one of his friends 
who wasn't advised to send out university applications, it was too 
late for him to enroll. He had no choice but to attend a community 
college, which provided him with a solid two-year education. 

“I had an advisor who gave us plenty of liberty running the 
paper, and that was very formative,” Gonzales says. He later trans- 
ferred to San Francisco State University, where he declared again 
his major in journalism. 

Gonzales was continuously recognized for his skills as a jour- 
nalist throughout his schooling, but while reporting, he wit- 
nessed injustice towards the Latinx community in San Francisco’s 
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ambitious, and I said I would have liked to work for The New York 
Times or The Washington Post in the future. The striker replied, 
“You know, Latinos could benefit from your writing. You could use 
your skills to reflect your people.’ And that comment stuck 

with me.” 

After graduating from SFSU in the spring of 1970, Gonzales 
attended a course in the university’s newly founded College of 
Ethnic Studies’ La Raza department, which was approved after 
the strike. He wanted to know more about the Mission District’s 
Latinx community. Afterward, Gonzales transitioned into a 
teaching role at SFSU for a class about media that the La Raza 


department had asked him to create. 

The absence of a newspaper that consistently covered the Mission 
became more apparent to Gonzales as he taught the class. The idea 
of creating a publication dedicated to the Latinx community began 
to take shape and he had the full support of his students. 

“But we had no money,” Gonzales says with a laugh, “so we came 
up with the idea of an amateur talent show; people came out and 
bought taquitos and tostadas we made, in addition to entrance fees 
and some donations we orchestrated. We raised around $400, and 
back then it was a lot—enough to publish the first four issues.” 

On August 24, 1970, Gonzales founded El Tecolote (Spanish for 
“The Owl”), which today is the longest-running bilingual newspa- 
per in California. El Tecolote, publishing 10,000 copies every two 
weeks, continues to count an affectionate audience. 

“I always thought I would have liked having my own paper, 
maybe in my 4os,” Gonzales says. “The opportunity showed itself 
when I was only 22, and I took it. 

“At the top of the paper, as a sort of introduction, there was, ‘I 
am El Tecolote, I am the people, I am yours’,” he continues. “You 
know, it was a promise, the reason why the community should 
have read us.” 

Gonzales says that he and his staff were aware that it takes years 
to gain the trust of a readership; they had a clear understanding 
that El Tecolote would involve commitment and hard work. 

“More and more people fell in love with the paper,” he says. “That 
kind of support was key. And now, 53 years later, you know, we did 
it right.” 

El Tecolote gained credibility through the years, serving the 
Mission District and being its voice. A few investigative stories, 
in particular, revealed the challenges that the Latinx community 
faced daily. 

One of the most remarkable stories was about a pregnant 
Spanish-speaking woman who was concerned about bleeding and 
sought help at San Francisco General Hospital. The hospital staff 
couldn’t understand her, and she was sent back home. Tragically, 
she lost her baby. An El Tecolote investigation into the bilingual 
services provided by the hospital shined a light on its inadequa- 
cy in dealing with non-English speakers. The attention the article 
received encouraged the hospital to increase its bilingual staff. 

Gonzales’s early career achievements impressed Stanford 
University, which recruited him as a student and offered him a 
one-year master class in journalism in the fall of 1970. 

“A few times someone called me and said they would kill me,” 
Gonzales says of working on El Tecolote. “You know, it was a pro- 
gressive paper during tumultuous years. Fortunately, nothing bad 
ever happened. Sure, we were careful, but nothing would have 
stopped us.” 

Gonzales says that despite his doubts as a student, he ended up 
working right away after finishing his studies. 

“All I wanted to do came to be, doing something I had a pas- 
sion for,” he says. “It turned out you can make a living out of this 
career—maybe not a big salary, but enough to live on and eventu- 
ally raise a family on.” 

Essential support of Gonzales’s career came from Ana Montes, a 
fellow journalism student at SFSU who became his wife in 1980. In 
the next few years, the couple had two children. Today, they have 


two grandchildren. 

“I understood the importance of what Juan was doing and I sup- 
ported him, even if it meant sacrifices,” Mrs. Gonzales says. After 
getting married, she decided to postpone her career to dedicate 
time to their kids. 

“I acknowledge everything she did for our family and I am very 


grateful for that,” Gonzales says of his wife. 
In 1985, after 15 years of teaching the media course in SFSU’s 
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Juan Gonzales leans on his desk at The Guardsman office, 
where he advises on the student-run publication. 


La Raza department, Gonzales was asked by the president of City 
College of San Francisco to work as chair of the journalism depart- 
ment. He says that he would have preferred to be hired as a teacher. 
Years earlier, he had expressed the desire to teach in the journalism 
department at SFSU, but was denied. 
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“At journalism there, they didn’t like the fact I worked for the La 
Raza department,” he says. 

After reflection, Gonzales saw the position offered at City 
College as an opportunity to shape and improve the journalism 
program. 

“This job played an important part in giving me recognition, and 
the opportunity to teach again,” Gonzales says. “I love teaching 
students and I love sharing my experience.” 

When he arrived at CCSF, the small journalism department had 
only one instructor and offered around four courses. 

“I was given the opportunity to rebuild the program in my 
vision, which was introducing skill development courses and put- 
ting emphasis on internships,” Gonzales says. “I added new cours- 


“I always make sure I engage my students in at least six compe- 
titions a year,” Gonzales says, noting that he strongly believes that 
students benefit from these occasions to measure themselves, learn 
and improve—whether it is through the Journalism Association of 
Community Colleges, the California College Media Association, 
the Society of Professional Journalists, The San Francisco Press 
Club or other organizations he’s involved with. 

It’s important, Gonzales says, that students get a response on 
their work from the professional world. 

“It builds their self-confidence. I know that was important to me 
as a student, and sometimes you need that extra push, a recogni- 
tion that doesn’t let you give up,” he says. “We do very well. We 
always win an average of awards from 18 to 25 each time. When I 


“The core of Juan's role is to bring out the individual talent of everyone who 
walks into the newsroom. —Johnilaylor Wildfeuer 


es, such as investigative reporting, data journalism, photojournal- 
ism, and modified some of the existing ones. Obviously, I hired 
more instructors. The newspaper of the college, The Guardsman, 
was already an institution since 1935; I made sure it was offered 
every semester and started Etc. magazine, paired with the maga- 
zine production class.” 

At the start of each semester, Gonzales makes an appearance in 
all of the journalism classes offered by the department, introducing 
himself and welcoming the new students. “We are a family here,” 
he says. 

“Last year I was a freshman, and as I expressed to professor 
Gonzales my desire to be involved in sports writing, he immedi- 
ately assigned me to cover a soccer game,” says Gracia Hernandez- 
Rovelo, who today is sports editor at The Guardsman. “I felt inex- 
perienced at first, but he guided me through it. I've been learning a 
lot from him ever since; I feel he consistently has my back. He is a 
real guiding mentor, who always encourages us to take challenges 
and gives us the opportunity to participate in contests.” 


A mural in San Francisco’s Mission District by Fred Alvarado 
pays tribute to El Tecolote, the bilingual newspaper that Juan 
Gonzales founded in 1970. (Elena Chiaruttini) 
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report the number of awards we have won each time, the facul- 
ty here comments, “Well, what else is new?’ By now it’s a joke, like 
it’s a given, you know. We must do something right here at City 
College,” he continues, smiling and shrugging. 

“The core of Juan’s role is to bring out the individual talent 
of everyone who walks into the newsroom,” says JohnTaylor 
Wildfeuer, current editor-in-chief of The Guardsman. “And he’s 
also good at understanding when someone gets stuck and how to 
help them.” 

Wildfeuer says that Gonzales can turn any conversation into a 
potential idea for a story. 

“He teaches us how to develop this mindset and see all sorts of 
things that otherwise you would just walk right by,” Wildfeuer 
continues. “On one hand, the college is gonna experience an enor- 
mous loss after his retirement; on the other hand, Juan is such an 
engaged person that I’m sure he’ll still be involved in the journal- 
ism community.” 

Gonzales explains that he feels it’s time to move on from City 
College. “I feel I have three lives, so it would be nice to be able to 
invest more time with my family and for El Tecolote,” he says. 
“Spending more time with my grandchildren would be healthy for 
me and them; for the entire family, really. I will always be available 
to advise students if they need me.” 

After retirement, Gonzales will still be involved in the many 
journalism organizations that he is currently a part of. “It keeps my 
foot in what’s happening in the industry,” he says. 

He and his wife are also both board members of Acción Latina, 
a nonprofit organization that oversees El Tecolote, The Juan R. 
Fuentes Gallery and cultural events. Today, Gonzales serves as 
both the fundraiser of El Tecolote and mentor to the staff. 

“I make sure the paper is healthy and keeps serving the commu- 
nity,” Gonzales says. 

Gonzales explains he feels that he’s leaving behind just one ele- 
ment related to the world of journalism, which is teaching, and 
that he has succeeded at it. 

“You know, being involved in journalism in some other capacity 
makes me handle better any sort of sadness I feel about ending this 
chapter at City College.” 


By Fiona Raymond-Cox 


C= Stephenson, 52, is at the Downtown 
enter Library. Clean shaven, with short mousy hair, 
he is wearing a khaki-colored quarter-zipper top, and 
rimless glasses. He is on Zoom. With a big smile, he leans 
into the camera. Currently on sabbatical, he has been a 
reference librarian at City College of San Francisco since 
2005. He has worked at every campus. Over the past 18 
years, Stephenson has seen the implementation of new 
processes to make using the library's resources easier. He 
has also witnessed new generations of readers move to 
consume information in different formats. 

“The first Kindle that appeared among my librarian 
colleagues was around 2008 or 2009,” Stephenson says. 
“And it was quite a buzz because there was a lot of talk 
about the death of libraries and e-books.” 

City College’s library system covers seven campuses, 
serving the student body and faculty's research, as well 
as the local community. The Media Center/Collabatory, 

a multi-use learning space situated in the Rosenberg 
Library Building at the Ocean Campus, is one of three 
MakerSpace hubs where faculty and students have access 
to the Mac and PC lab, DVD & CD collection, library 
services and more. Year after year, the library has had to 
adapt to the shifting technological landscape. 

“We're getting 10-20-30 times more value with 

added content and services than we did 30 years ago,” 
Stephenson says. 

In the past, a student had to go to the library in-person, 
with their library card, during open hours, to check-out 
a book or pull a database article off a local network CD 
ROM. Nowadays students can access materials from their 


home computers using OneSearch, the college’s online 
search engine, to gain 24x7 access to almost everything 
in the college libraries’ collection (books and e-books, 
magazines, newspaper and journal articles, DVDs and 
streaming videos, and encyclopedia entries). 


“The first Kindle that appeared among my 
librarian colleagues was around 2008 or 
2009, and it was quite a buzz because 
there was a lot of talk about the death of 
libraries and e-books.’ 

—Chad Stephenson 


WiFi hotspots, laptops and Chrome books, all of which 
can be checked out for a full semester, have replaced the 
once-popular LPs, cassettes, videotapes and DVDs. 

When the Rosenberg Library opened in 1995, 
Admissions & Records issued paper-based student ID 
cards by mail. To obtain a library card, students had to go 
to the Ocean Campus. 

“It was a mess,” Stephenson says. It continued like this 
until 2010. Today a student ID or California picture ID is 
all that is needed to borrow from any City College 
campus collection. 

“We want to make sure there are no artificial barriers 
created for students to check out books,” says Angie 
Webster, a technical assistant hired in 2007. “We are 
trying to make our policies align with public library poli- 
cies so that people don’t feel restricted when they come 
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here.” What students request from campus libraries is not 
necessarily what they want to read; they are focused on 
what they need for class. 

“Because we're an academic library, a lot of the stu- 
dents will come here to get research for essays, projects, 
things like that,” Webster says. To support all students, 
City College librarians adhere to the Framework for 
Information Literacy for Higher Education. Their goal is 
to develop the student’s information competency skills so 
they can access and use tools and materials in both digital 
and physical form. 


“One of the reasons why people read 
fewer books [is] it takes a lot of quiet 
time to sit down and focus. My sense is 
that reading and information-seeking be- 
haviors have been evolving so that many 


people are looking things up online rather 
than in libraries.” 
—Anthony Costa 


As a Gen X-er, Stephenson has been teaching and sup- 
porting baby boomers for the last 18 years. Now back at 
school and studying with Millenials for his doctoral degree 
in educational leadership, he feels he has a foot in 
both experiences. 

For older students who have not been in school for 
20 years, there is a steep learning curve. Stephenson 
says that these students are “focused on print and slow 
reading and learning something very thoroughly.” He finds 
himself helping them through the challenges of managing 
and coping with the quantity of materials so they do not 
become overwhelmed. 

The younger students, Stephenson says, want to 
consume information quickly, in smaller bites. They want 
to do more of the work themselves and are very efficient. 
They appreciate the quantity of information but some- 
times their depth of understanding can be lost, so they 
struggle when it comes to picking what they need. 

Non-traditional learners, for example ESL or non-credit 
students, bring different prior educational backgrounds 
and are often older adults who need help filling in the 
gaps when using the college’s educational tools and 
systems; librarians work hard to assist them in this 
educational and cultural shift. Interviewing these students 
helps librarians identify the specific support needed. The 
ability of many library staff members to speak multiple 
languages further serves ESL learners. 

According to Stephenson, younger students are more 
socially conscious and aware of social justice issues than 
older students. 


In 2022, Yi Liang, a full-time Catalog Librarian since 
2007, attended a Library of Congress roundtable dis- 
cussion on the topic of replacing the racist .Nx (negro) 
bibliography classification with a .Bx (black) classification 
to meet today’s social norms of diversity, equity, inclusion 
and accessibility in library collections. Liang came away 
from the discussion wanting to clean up City College’s 
own catalog; she is spearheading this classification effort, 
known as a Cutter project. 

But projects like the Cutter project are labor-intensive 
and time-consuming. City College Campus Librarians 
and Liaison Librarians identified 580 .Nx books; 73 have 
been discarded or removed from the collection because 
they are damaged or no longer relevant. The remaining 
507 require re-cataloging, reclassifying and relabeling. 
Leveraging the Library of Congress classifications, tech- 
nical services staff members are printing and placing new 
labels on the books’ spines this semester. 

Liang said that City College is the first college in 
California to embark on a Cutter project. She’s now 
waiting on the Library of Congress to come up with 
instructions to reclassify the term “Oriental.” 

“The [Cutter project] information helped us to get 
funding to buy textbooks, which we never did prior to 
that,” says Librarian Andrea Niosi, who has worked at 
the college since 1999 and also serves as the assessment 
coordinator. She hopes that similar opportunities will arise 
to help fund the college's collection. 

Since joining City College in 2007, Anthony Costa, 
Library & Learning Resources Center department chair, 
notes that people generally—not necessarily at City 
College—have moved online for materials that include 
text, YouTube videos, reels and TikToks. 

“One of the reasons why people read fewer books [is] 
it takes a lot of quiet time to sit down and focus,” Costa 
says. He thinks that the demand for physical books has 
declined at City College and perhaps more broadly. “My 
sense is that reading and information-seeking behaviors 
have been evolving so that many people are looking 
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There is plenty of open space seating in the Media Center/Collaboratory 
at City College’s Rosenberg Library Building. (Mindy Lund) 
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things up online rather than in libraries. And online users 
often don’t distinguish between e-books, articles, blog 
posts, Facebook posts, Instagram posts, websites, head- 
lines, forwarded messages, etc.” 

Librarians, Costa says, aim to teach how to evaluate the 
credibility of information sources and why it matters what 
the source is. 

“It’s not just that people are reading books online, so 
they don’t need to visit the library,” Costa says. He notes 
that it’s difficult to measure how many people refrain 
from going to a library because they consider a Google 
search for information good enough. “People are increas- 
ingly satisfied with whatever they find online so they 
don’t need to look further or travel further to find 
something to read or find the information they seek.” ee 

Due to the COVID-19 pandemic, the librarian budget 
was cut by 35% in 2020, and remote staff library services 
only were offered. It was cut by an additional 12% in 2022 
due to layoffs. This leaves the library with a staffing level 
even lower than when remote services were provided. = : Aath ae M 

“With the budget cuts and the layoffs, we're really strug- Rosenberg Library at the Ocean Campus opened in 1995. 
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(Image courtesy of City College) 


“People are increasingly satished with 


available to artists. It’s not often that Hall can’t find what 


whatever they find online so they dont they need in the library. They are used to using online 


need to look further or travel further to resources and have had no need for librarian support. 
. Hall used OneSearch to find obscure texts from Russian 
find something to read or find the colonists in the late 1700s when researching harmful 


algae blooms in Alaska in 1799.While Hall normally looks 


. . )) 
Information they seek. online first, they say, “If it’s an equal choice between the 


—An thony Costa two, | like a hard copy,” noting the barren shelves at the 
Rosenberg Library. “I like the aesthetics of 

gling just to keep the doors in the library [open],” Costa literary abundance.” 

says. “Our main focus is on that, you know, just being able “I really like, actually, the computer programs,” Hall 

to sustain basic library services for the college.” continues.” They have a lot of programs that might be 
Today, 65% of the City College collection is comprised financially inaccessible otherwise, even with student 

of e-books. The cost of one e-book may be three times discounts. So it’s really nice to be able to go to the library 

the price of a physical book, but the license may include and use something like Pro Tools for music mixing. And 

unlimited simultaneous usage. “It’s like having an infinite they have the Adobe suite for creative visual work.” 

number of copies,” Costa says. He also describes the Niosi says that every year the library bases most of 

media streaming platforms, like Digital Theater+, Films its decisions on data from statistical analysis, database 


on Demand and Docuseek, which are available to faculty reviews, workshops, interviews and surveys to meet 
and staff. Not all is available for direct student use. Some faculty and student needs. Equity is an important consid- 


content is for classroom use only, allowing instructors to eration, too, as is providing access to online textbooks for 
embed films, for example, in Canvas, the college’s online classes so that students can borrow them from the library 
learning management platform. rather than having to purchase them for hundreds 
Walking through the Rosenberg Library, one is struck by of dollars. 
the large empty cordoned-off space. “If you're talking about readership and serving the needs 
“Our reference collection has gone and all the reference of students, we increased our ability to serve,” Niosi says. 
shelving,” Costa says. “That is the big hole you see in the “I’m also working with faculty and trying to promote OER 
library. Encyclopedias as e-books can function quite well.” (Online Educational Resources).” 
City College student and marine biologist Caitlin Hall, 29, | “Libraries are old and need regular care and mainte- 
uses the Ocean Campus library resources about once a nance,” Stephenson says. “Just like any garden, you have 
week, primarily as a place to study. Their preference is the to go through and make sure the sunlight can come in and 
MakerSpace with its printing press and sewing do its job so it can feel fresh and relevant.” 


machines, as they like to be around the resources 
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By J.D Khatena 


Advanced Painting professor Nancy Mizuno Elliott 
stands serenely to the side of her teaching easel, 
squeezing dioxazine purple paint onto her palette. She's 
demonstrating color-matching to 15 City College 
students who sit in front of their light blue metal easels 
and pass around an envelope that contains randomly 
assigned color swatches. Their painterly fates are being 
determined through gradients of teal, earth tones 

and pinks. 

“My foremost priorites are to provide safe spaces for my 
students to freely express their creativity and to build 
community,” Elliott says. Her dark curls are swept into two 
prominent pigtails that highlight her characteristic red- 
dyed tips, embodying her self-decribed “do-it-yourself- 
and-don’t-ask-for-permission-punk ethos,” which informs 
more than just her funky fashion sense. Emerald dragons 
and skull designs embroider her scarlet smock, which is 
draped over her banana yellow overalls like a renegade 
prayer shawl. Elliott is now mixing white pigment 
onto her palette. 

“Allow the light to dance with your paint and colors,” she 
says, dreamily. 

The intention has been invoked and Elliott’s Monday 
night class commences with a diverse range of students 
blending bursts of watercolors, acrylic and oil paints onto 
their self-directed compositions. 

“I wasn’t supposed to be an artist or do this as a living, 
given my background and bicultural identity, but my art 
was a way for me to find myself in the world,” Elliott says. 

Born in Tacoma, Washington, to a Japanese mother and 
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a Newfoundland military father, Elliott’s life was a tapes- 
try of ever-changing locales set in Michigan, Hawaii 
and Canada. 

“I grew up on military bases, moving every two years, like 
dandelion seeds,” she says. 

Survivors of WWII, Elliott’s parents instilled in her that, 

“Happiness is the best revenge against the ravages of war.” 
It’s wisdom that has guided her throughout her journey of 
authenticity and seeking community. 

“What ‘punk’ means to me is trying to find your own 
way and not asking for permission,” Elliott says, “but | also 
think that it’s punk rock to find your tribe and your 
culture. It just comes to finding a sense of belonging,” 
which is something Elliott says she has always been striv- 
ing to achieve. 

Elliott launched grand dreams for herself. By carving her 
own punk path, she overcame cultural pressures to work 
in the science field, and familial stigmas about being a 
female artist. Eventually, she graduated with a B.A. double 
major in psychology and art from U.C. Berkeley. 

“As a first-generation Japanese-American (Hapa) and the 
first person in my family to go to college, my family didn’t 
want me to create art, but | always wanted my family to 
understand it,” Elliott says. “There’s a lot of pressure on 
first-generation kids and refugees to be excellent. And I’m 
like, Ah, why can’t they f*** up? Why do they have to be 
perfect all the time?” 

Growing up with dual identities allowed Elliott to see 
that she contained multitudes of expressions, and a fear- 
lessness that would no longer hold back her inner 14-year- 
old self whom she speaks to in all of her work. 

“In some way, all of my art stems from telling that 


14-year-old girl, ‘Everything’s OK,” Elliott reflects. 

Elliott describes herself as “an urban artist” whose eclec- 
tic range of artistic expressions includes watercolor por- 
traits of seniors on chalkboard plates, mixed-media poems 
and functional LED light installations, like the one she 
designed for the Teen Room at The Castro Valley Library. 
Not afraid to dabble in non-traditional mediums such as 
vinyl, neon and glass fusion, Elliott says that clown noses 
are among the fun oddities she’s been adding to her kalei- 
doscopic resume. “Oh, and lot’s of glitter, too.” 

“Professor Elliott’s work gives rise to psychological issues 
that help the viewer to think more deeply about them- 
selves,” says CCSF art student Leland Jung, who, under 
Elliott’s supervision, has worked as a City College gallery 
attendant since 2019. 

“Professor Elliott imparted a key message on me,” Jung 
reflects with a smile. “‘How do you know yourself unless 
you broaden yourself?’ I’m thankful for everything [Elliott] 
has taught me.” 

That astute advice comes from a professor who is no 
stranger to broadening her own horizons. After attaining 
her master’s degree in art from the University of Georgia 
at Athens in 1992, Elliott moved back to San Francisco, 
where she worked in art administration and curation. 

“I worked for a women’s shelter, The Berkeley Art Center 
and I taught art to inmates,” Elliott says. “I worked every 
day for 1.5 years and ate ramen to pay 
off my student loans, but then | was 
free! As artists, we just need time to be 
free and to create.” 

Elliott’s accolades range from being 
a curatorial fellow for Truman State 
University, to the exhibitions director at 
Richmond Art Center, where she was 
responsible for curating more than 20 
exhibitions per year. Her artist resi- 
dencies range from showcasing at the 
De Young Museum to creating water- 
color prints of a rare hummingbird at 
Noxubee Mississippi Wildlife Refuge. 

“{At the refuge] | heard the motto, 
‘The Land comes first and then people’,” 
Elliott says. It is guidance that “has fur- 
ther informed my connection to the 
Earth and the people woven within it.” 

Elliott’s immense influence in CCSF’s 
art department comes from her mission 
to uplift student artists and the com- 
munity. Currently, she is a docent for 
Diego Rivera’s revered “Pan American 
Unity” campus mural. She spearheaded 
the recently painted student mural for 
the brand new STEAM building on Frida 
Kahlo Way and curated Bay Area multi- 
media artist Mary Anne Kluth’s “Terrain 
of Discourse” exhibition at the Ocean 


kam 


— 


Campus CCSF art gallery in November. 

Above all of her career choices, Elliott says, “Teaching at 
CCSF has been my favorite position because of its dem- 
ocratic nature. My students’ ages range from 18 to 80+. 
There’s nothing like seeing a friendship develop between 
people of different generations and backgrounds interact- 
ing and creating art.” 

For Elliott, art isn’t just a discipline. “Anyone who is 
dedicated to art is an artist,” she extolls. “It’s about being 
present, being open, it’s being hungry, being a learner and 
sometimes it’s being charming. When students tell me, ʻI 
have this idea and it’s pretty audacious and terrific’ | say, 
‘Go for it! Just be prepared it may not work out the way 
that you want, but do it! Your vision should be big!” 

Encouraging her students’ aspirations has led some to 
achieve big dreams of their own. 

“Professor Elliott’s excellent portfolio class was 
incredibly helpful for preparing me to show work and 
understand the different jobs that can go along with 
art,” says CCSF student Anya Behn, who graduated with 
an A.A. in art. She adds that Elliott’s teaching helped her 
transfer to Mills College, where she graduated with a B.A. 
in Intermediate Arts. 

“| teach in a way that | wasn’t taught, but my goal, again, 
is visual literacy—just making people pretty comfortable 
with art,” Elliott says. “If they can feel empowered by 


Nancy Elliott poses inside a three-dimensional landscape piece she has painted. (J.D Khatena) 
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creating, I’m thrilled, and if they feel safe, I’m thrilled 

Retired kindergarten teacher & CCSF alumni Joan 
Hegelson confirms Elliott’s “go big” mentality. She says 
that Elliott’s excitement about art and her knowledge of 
many different art styles helped her develop her own 
artistic voice. 

“She tries new things all the time, she knows how to 

“stretch” me,” Hegelson says. “To say just the right thing, to 
make me think bigger!” 

Elliott was invited by the city of Oakland for her exper- 
tise in artist urban renewal to play a pivotal role in the Art 
Murmur revitalization a few years ago. “Art can challenge 
people to improve the world,” Elliott says. “There are a lot 
of answers to visual problems.” 

Beyond her formidably fun body of work, Elliott also 
addresses an existential undercurrent in the art world, 
where Bay Area artists are consistently priced out of the 
very communities they help to revitalize. 

“The health of a city can be measured by its street and 
local art scene,” Elliott says. “COVID hit the small spaces 
hard. Art comes from the bottom and up to the museums, 
which are 10 years behind what’s happening at the com- 
munity level.” 

During her two-decade tenure at CCSF, Elliott has wit- 
nessed the ebb and flow of San Francisco's artistic and 
economic currents. 

“America likes art, but it doesn’t like artists,” Elliott says. 


Nancy Elliott stands in front of one of her artworks wearing her painter's overalls. 
(J.D Khatena) 


“People can imagine the world ending but can’t imagine 
the world without capitalism, and that really takes a toll 
on the creative community. 

“I’m worried that art will one day simply become museum 
attractions, artifacts of hobbies that people used to do in 
the past,” Elliott continues. 

Rather than letting her fears take hold, Elliott has been 
called to action as an advocate for artists and a commu- 
nity builder who recognizes the significance of artists in 
urban revitalization. Her support of Bay Area artists such 
as Kluth provided the artist with the CCSF gallery oppor- 
tunity and, in turn, community exposure to her “Terrain of 
Discourse” landscape installation. 

In “Terrain of Discourse” Kluth “traces American art 
from 19th-century landscape painting to contemporary 
internet culture.” 

“Nancy approached me three years ago to show my 
work,” Kluth says. “After COVID happened | didn’t think 
this project would come through, but Nancy has been 
super supportive and made all of this happen.” 

Art critic Harold Rosenberg famously said, “The canvas 
is an arena in which to act.” For Elliott, art is more than 
just brushstrokes and color palettes. “It’s a lifeline, a 
bridge to understanding oneself and the world,” she says. 

Elliott recalls a hopeful sentiment from American poet 
Ocean Vuong that resonates with her: “Being a creative 
refugee, being queer, or being a person of color, can be 
quite lonely, but if you look around you'll see other little 
boats with just one other person pushed off from shore 
and you'll see these other boats around you.” 

Through the course of her career, Elliott has constructed 
decades of community lifelines of empowered artists and 
art students, convincing them, as Hegelson recalls, to “Just 
get in there and do it! Keep going! Dig deeper. Try new 
things. Work hard. Listen.” 

Hegelson took these tips to heart while working on 
a book about growing up on a dairy farm in Humboldt 
County. She recalls that Elliott told her, “Don’t make it 
too sweet,” to which she replied, “Don’t worry, there is 
manure in it!” 

“TElliot’s] powerful observation really made me think 
more deeply about what | am doing in my work,” 
Hegelson reflects. 

Of the many hats that Elliott has worn over her illus- 
trious career as a curator, community art catalyst, social 
justice activist, professor, artist and friend, perhaps none 
are more important than the one she may not have listed 
on her website. In shining her inner light so brightly, Elliott 
serves as a beacon, ensuring that no one in their little boat 
rows alone. 

“I do know that with my students, I’ve always been inter- 
ested in underdogs,” Elliott says. “I’ve always been inter- 
ested in people and personalities that no one is really 
looking at. | hope the legacy | leave is that people have 
been seen by me, and that they see the artist within 
themselves.” 
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JOURNALISM DEPARTMENT 


Hours Arranged 31193 
JOUR 19: Contemporary News Media 3.0 
Hours Arranged Online 
Tues/Thurs 35385 
JOUR 21: News Reporting and Writing 3.0 
09:40-10:55AM BNGL 615 
Mont Wede AAE eet it oe ea | Eo ea aren ee 
JOUR 25: News Production II 3.0 
12:10-01:25PM BNGL 615 
Hours Arranged 33770 
JOUR 31: Internship Experience 2.0 
Hours Arranged Ocean 
Tuas cy Fara Sa ae a eee Ode eae 
JOUR 35: Data and Multimedia Journalism 3.0 
06:10-09:00PM MIC 217 
AAT do ch a ae Ee LS ES Le en oe ee 
JOUR 37: Introduction to Photojournalism 3.0 
06:10-09:00PM MIC 217 


REGISTER ONLINE: Questions about courses & registration? 


https://www.ccsf.edu/admissions- Email or Call Juan Gonzales 
recordsregistration/register-classes 415.517.4426 jagonzal@ccsf.edu 


Magazine 


magazine 


Journalism 29 A,B & C 


Magazine Editing & Production 
etc magazine 


Che Guardsman 


Journalism 24 
News Production 1 


Journalism 25 


News Production 2 


For more information, call 415.517.4426 


